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A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Colleagues in Management Education: 


Joe Towle has asked me to write a short introduction for the 1957 Aca- 
demy Proceedings which he is about to publish. Perhaps an explanation of how 
our 1957 annual program came about is an appropriate preface to the papers them- 
selves. 


A few years ago the Academy decided to define "Management" broadly, to 
include all management; sales management, production management, financial 
management, office management, top management, and so on. It decided not to 
limit the Academy to teachers in management departments of schools of business. 
This suggested a program broad enough to interest all teachers in schools of 
business (and public) administration. And two educational problems seemed 
particularly urgent and deserving of our immediate attention. 


Executive development programs have developed so rapidly and have made 
such significant contributions to better management that half our program was 
devoted to this subject. To get a somewhat representative sample of what is 
being done, directors of four rather different programs were invited to pre- 
sent a panel discussion. It was expected that enough other programs would be 
represented in the audience to provide a lively discussion following the for- 
mal panel presentation, and a very gratifying audience participation did in- 
deed develop. However, I am wondering if fragmenting the audience into small 
discussion groups might not have enabled a greater number to participate more 
effectively. 


Through the years I have often been impressed with the difficulty of 
getting students to reason in a new language (that of management and finance) 
about a strange world of business which they have never experienced. The great 
success of executive development programs has given a tremendous endorsement 
to the value of first hand experience in profiting from scholarly presenta- 
tion of fundamental theory. Consequently, the second half of our 1957 program 
was devoted to a discussion of ways of giving students first hand contact with 
the facts and problems of the business world. Again, the panel seemed the ap- 
propriate vehicle for presenting a variety of approaches, and for stimulating 
audience participation. 


Finally, I wish to thank all participants for their willing cooperation. 
As program chairman, I invited eight people to participate in panels and two 
to chair panels, and I received ten acceptances! This kind of willingness to 
carry the burden of operating a successful Academy of Management assures the 
Academy of a brilliant future. I hope Mandy will fare as well. 


Thanks again, 


Billy E. Goetz, President 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGFMENT 


Program=-17th Annual meeting 
Penn Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
December 28, 1957 


-- Registration -- Della Robia Room 


—- Opening Remarks -~ Alvin Brown, President 
Academy of Management 


-- Panel Discussion; "Executive Development Programs" 


Michael Jucius, Ohio State University, Chairman 


Franklin Folts, Harvard University 

Hoke Simpson, Columbia University 

Howard Johnson, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Richard Donham, Northwestern University 


Luncheon Pennsylvania Room 


-—- Panel Discussion; "Use of the Business Environment 
as a Teaching Aid" -- Della Robia Room 


William H. Newman, Columbia University, Chairman 


Franklin Williams, University of Arkansas 

Fred Klein, Antioch College 

Dean W. Allen Wallis (for Harold Roberts), 
University of Chicago 

Maurice Davier, University of Virginia 


—- Annual Business Meeting 
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"EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS" 


Michael Jucius, Ohio State University, Chairman 


Franklin Folts, Harvard University 

Hoke Simpson, Columbia University 

Howard Johnson, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

Richard Donham, Northwestern University 
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“EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS" 


by Franklin Folts, Harvard 
University 


Introduction 


Harvard's non degree business programs consist of advanced management 
programs, here and in Hawaii, a trade union program, the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Management Program for Women, a program for foreign professors, and a program 
for college presidents and their wives, etc. Most of these programs are 
well known to Academy members. ° 


Characteristics of Participants in Middle Management Program 


The most recent of these non degree courses is the Middle Management Pro- 
gram, the fifth of which begins January 6. The characteristics of the parti- 
cipants in the Middle Management Program are significant. These men are 28 
to 35 years old, and have had from five to ten years of business experience. 
They are company sponsored. This means that the men are official representa- 
tives of their companies, and are company financed. Candidates are nominated 
by their companies and selected by our admissions board. There are no normal 
educational requirements, and the total enrollment is 60 for each session. 
The duration of the program is 30 teaching weeks, six days per week. The men 
in the coming year's program will represent 38 companies and two government 
agencies, and will come from 19 states and six foreign countries. Their 
fields of experience are varied, including marketing and sales, production 
and engineering, accounting, finance, labor relations, purchasing, office 
management, research, general management, military services and federal gov- 
ernment agencies. 


In terms of the factors of administration, what administrative knowledge, 
attitudes and skilis do these men possess when they come to Harvard? 


Knowledge; As to business knowledge, in some one rather restricted 
area--usuaily a functional field like advertising, purchasing, sales, pro- 
duction control, production engineering--these men have outstanding expertness. 
But they are very narrow. Outside of this one area they are relatively ig- 
norant. Their greatest knowledge weaknesses are in the areas of financial 
and control accounting and operating and corporation finance. Perhaps an 
average of 5% are competent in these areas. They cannot interpret balance 
sheets, or interrelate operating statements with balance sheets. Their under- 
standing of these ranges from zero to routine familiarity with selected forms 
used in their own companies. They also have little or no knowledge of the 
cash-to-cash flow cycle, or the effect of depreciation on cash flow, which 
is either a mystery or something they never have run into at alle 


Essentially, these men are without knowledge in the fields of operating 
and corporate finance. Pretty much the same can be said of them with respect 
to statistical and accounting procedures for purposes of managerial control. 


In other words, with respect to the usual functional business areas, 
typically, a middle management participant at Harvard is highly proficient 
in some aspect of marketing or production, and essentially uninformed in the 
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areas of finance, accounting and statistics. 


We have seen enough of these people now to suspect that this is typical 
of young businessmen of the outstanding type which we are selecting for this 
program. They may have little or no understanding of the processes and 
problems of long range planning. Their experience rarely has necessitated 
their thinking beyond a single financial or operating period. They have very 
little or no understanding of organization or organizing. They have no clear 
understanding of management as a unique business activity in contrast to the 
work of business people who do not depend upon others for results. Delegation 
has no meaning to them. They are concerned and uncertain about the respon- 
sibilities of business to our society, a subject about which they know almost 
nothing. Characteristically, these people have expert knowledge in some as- 
pect of marketing or production, and have a lot to learn before they are 
really knowledgeable outside their narrow experience. 


Attitudes: As to attitudes, however, these are the most highly motivated 
groups We have ever seen. The people who participate in this program are 
success minded, dedicated to business careers. They expect to work, and like 
to have their time organized. They expect to have long days, always with 
some home work. Action oriented programs are "natural" to them, and when 
discussing business situations they always are involved, never are they the 
detached observers. They are competitive, but believe in cooperation. They 
want to know the answer to this ethics problem. 


As far as they see it, the responsibilities of these men to society as 
business managers are no different from the responsibilities of any good 
citizen. But if they are different, how are they different, and what are 
they expected to do about it? They have no objection to being judged against 
an absolute standard, but they do not like to be compared with each other, 
and consider college grading superfluous, indicating nothing. They are, as 
a group, in practically all things, much more concerned about the near future 
than about the long run, and in problem solving they tend to lack foresight. 


These people feel certain that leadership is an essential to business 
success, but all that they have read and heard about it is just a mass of 
words, giving no real essence. When they come to us, these men really think 
they are "good". They must be, is the attitude, otherwise the company would 
not have sent them. And as regards their personal attitudes, they are one 
hundred percent company men, completely loyal to their particular field. 


Skills: Now, turning to the skills of application, we find three things 
to be emphasized: First, as indicated before, these men are "doers". Know- 
ledge for its own sake has little or no value. Its function is to promote 
sound action. Second, in some one field of business activity these men have 
become outstandingly skillful. Finally, with very few exceptions, they de- 
finitely have demonstrated a top management potential. 


The personal traits of those who come to us in this program are inclusive 
of a very high intellectual capacity, an ability to learn very fast, requiring 
less exposure to a new idea than the average, a capability to work very ef- 
ficiently, carrying, for example, a 25% overload “as a matter of course". 
Their quickness amounts almost to a liability in some instances, in that 
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their solutions to problems are sometimes reached too speedily. They are a job 
oriented group, rating their own work the top priority in their sense of values. 
They have a strong sense of group consciousness and group loyalty. As a group, 
they are healthy, although we find too many already showing signs of stomach 
trouble. 


The Middle Management Program in General 


Our program has evolved from what we have learned about these participants. 
Figure work involves the heaviest portion of our schedule. Control (that is, 
statistics and accounting) and finance together utilize 175 class periods of 
one and a half hours each. Courses dealing primarily with people are second in 
importance, namely courses like administrative practices and labor relations. 
These have over half as many class hours as the first group. Marketing and 
production each use about 70 class periods, and business responsibility in the 
American society absorbs 40 more. General management and business policy are 
scheduled for 30 double class meetings. 


At a recent meeting of the program's instructional group, we discussed what 
we would do if we were forced to shorten the program from its present seven and 
a half calendar months. We decided that we would omit the two functional courses 
--marketing and production, and confine our efforts to the other subjects which 
are more important to these participants. We are striving to provide an ex- 
perience which will meet the needs of these very able young business men. 
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"EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS" 


By Hoke S. Simpson, 
Columbia University 


I suppose that each one of us who has had a part in one of these programs, 
either on the administrative side or the teaching side, or both, has asked 
himself, "How are we doing?" And when we try to give a definitive answer to 
that question we, of course, find that we first have to answer another question, 
"What are we trying to do?" So--I would like to lead off my part of the dis- 
cussion by talking about the objectives of Executive Development Programs. 


Fortunately, most of the approximately forty programs in general business 
administration or general management=--as distinguished from courses in a tech- 
nical specialty-=-publish announcements or brochures designed to keep the busi- 
ness community informed about the programs. So research as to the objectives 
of the various programs Was relatively easy. And it is interesting to note 
that, with only minor variations, all of us have substantially the same ob- 
jectives; 


le “To develop a general management approach to the solution of business 
problems--an approach that goes beyond specific departments of functions to 
a company wide point of view." 


2. "To develop a wider and deeper appreciation of the function of busi- 
ness in our social, economic and political system." And sometimes, added 
to this is a corollary objective, "to develop a sense of the social responsi- 
bility of business leadership". 


3. "To develop new approaches and attitudes for effectively meeting ad- 
ministrative problems in their technical and human aspects." 


Certainly these are laudable aims=--aims which should be appealing to any 
company which is contemplating sending an executive to an outside course to 
aid in his self development. But when you think of these objectives as standards 
against which to measure results, it seems to me we are forced to ask ourselves, 
"what do we really mean?" 


If you are thinking that these objectives are not only commendable but 
crystal clear--if you don't share my feeling of some slight confusion--then 
take a harder look at the length, the methods and the content of a variety of 
the executive development programs with almost identical objectives. They 
range in length from two weeks to one year on a full time basis--two years on 
a part time basis. Some use non directive case study teaching methods exclusive- 
ly, and some use lectures and reading exclusively, with an infinite variety in 
between these two extremes. Similarly, the content is all over the lot. Many 
of the programs include a course on what might be called general business ad- 
ministration and a course on general economics, or general business conditions. 
Beyond that, you begin to find courses in accounting, in finance, in marketing, 
in statistics, in legal relations and the like. And let me remind you again 
that I am talking about programs with almost identical statements of objectives. 


It is not my purpose or my intention to raise the question as to which is 
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the right length of time or the best educational method or which is the proper 
course content. Neither do I want remotely to imply that any one who does not 
do it the way we do it at Columbia is on the wrong track. On the contrary, 
there is considerable suggestive evidence that many participants in each of 
these quite different programs have benefited greatly. It seems to me that 
there is less evidence that the benefits were necessarily in terms of the 
stated objectives. 


The analogy of medicine and health is always an appealing one, and in 
looking at the present status of the executive development programs I am re- 
minded of the spas of the early part of our century. They said, "come bathe 
in our hot springs and drink our mineral waters--you will feel better". Many 
people responded to these blandishments, either voluntarily or because they 
Were sent, and many did feel better, though perhaps not always because of the 
curative powers of the waters of a particular spa. Today we are saying, “come 
participate in our program and you'll perform better". Many executives respond, 
either voluntarily or because they are sent, and many do perform better, al- 
though I suspect this is not always because we planned it that way. 


Let me reiterate that I in no way mean any of this as an indictment of 
any of the executive programs. I think we are off to a flying start in ren- 
dering a real and useful service to the business community in an area where 
even the need was scarcely recognized fifteen years ago. 


I paint this somewhat facetious picture as the background for a few sug- 
gestions as to what needs to be done and what needs to be done soon and volun- 
tarily--before we are forced into it by our customers. 


le First, of course, we need to continue working with our friends in 
the business community in a continuing study of what makes a good executive. 
Possibly the panel this afternoon will cover this in some detail. 


2. Second, we need to diagnose more specifically the developmental needs 
of the managers of American business; and having diagnosed these needs, we must 
determine which can be better met on the job and in company, and which can be 
better met by the courses and facilities of universities and colleges. 


3. Third, we must decide which of these areas of needs is to be our par- 
ticular province. I doubt that many, if any, of our executive development 
programs can realistically be designed to meet all of the various developmen- 
tal needs we will find. It seems to me that we must be quite specific in 
defining our particular areas; 

If we're goi ng to impart knowledge, are we going to include only the 

social-political-economic environment in which business operates-- 

you might say a short course in modern economics--, or are we also 

going to include accounting, and then statistics, and then marketing, 

and then financial management, and so on? 

If our purpose is to develop skills, do we plan to limit it to 

the skills of planning, problem solving, and decision making, or 

are we going to include practice in mathematical model building, 

and then in inter-personal relations, interviewing (with emphasis 

on how to listen), counseling, conference leadership, public speak- 

ing, and possible reporting results to stockholders? 


Many of us say our program will develop new attitudes and perspectives—— 
new attitudes about what, and perspectives on what? Is it simply our objective 
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to encourage participants to challenge the validity of some of their assump- 
tions--perhaps reaffirming them--or do we know what attitudes they should have, 
and are we equipped to see that they leave our program with these attitudes? 


And along the same line, is there any place in university executive de- 
velopment programs for a kind of group psychotherapy? 


le <All of these and many other questions need to be asked and answered. 
Having done that, we need to formulate more specific objectives and to communi- 
cate these objectives to the business community. Obviously, this suggests not 
that all programs should be the same, but that there not only should be, but 
must be great differences between the programs-—as there already are. Since 
we cannot tailor our programs for each individual, it seems to me that we must 
tailor them to meet specific needs and help the business community in under- 
standing our programs so that they will send us the participant who has these 


needse 


Farlier I compared the present status of executive development programs 
to the watering places of the early 1900s. Perhaps an even better analogy 
would be to liken the programs to the science of chemistry when it was al- 
chemy. Interestingly enough, no one I have talked to, either on the faculty 
or administrative staff of any of these programs, seems to feel that we have 
the lodestone which will transmute the leaden manager into the golden execu- 
tive. I believe that we have too frequently given business the idea that we 
have such a lodestone. I suggest that we take steps to correct this before 
we are accused of being sorcerers instead of scientists. 
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“EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS" 


by Howard Johnson, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


The learning process is always full of complexities, and this is espec- 
ially true in the development of executives in a university program framework. 
We are dealing with men of widely varied backgrounds whi will return after a 
relatively brief exposure to vastly different environments. The educator's 
shibboleth of “study the learner" becomes difficult, to say the least, where 
selection standards are, at best, rough and even more roughly applied. The 
problem is complicated by the marketing aspects of these programs with their 
strong accents on recruiting of the participants. In addition to the varia- 
tion within audiences, there are the normal variations in faculty inputs. The 
stated objectives, at least, of most programs read suspiciously and coinciden- 
tally the same. And yet, one gets the distinct impression that these hopeful 
objectives are met, if at all, by accident. 


I propose to mention several problem areas in the general area of univer- 
sity executive programs around the country only briefly in view of the fact 
that each of our panel members will be doing the same. I will briefly com- 
ment on some factors that characterize an effective executive development pro- 
gram and state some facets of the problems of objectives, selection, faculty 
and evaluation. I will take the point of view that results from executive 
development programs must become more predictable than they typically are now. 
I will presume that there will be easy agreement on some of my simplifica- 
tions, and that there will be hearty disagreement on some of the subtleties 
obviously involved. 


(First, as a kind of footnote, let me briefly state that our recent ex- 
perience draws heavily on our two programs at M. I. T. The first, the Sloan 
Fellowship Program, is a one year program for exceptional young executives 
still in their thirties, leading optionally to the Master's degree in Indus- 
trial Management. This program, currently involving two groups*of eighteen 
men chosen competitively, was begun in 1931, and is in its twentieth full 
year of operation. The second, the Program for Senior Executives, for exe- 
cutives in their forties and early fifties, is a ten week residence program. 
This program, involving twenty men in each session, is offered twice each year. 
Its history--four sessions completed--is a good deal more brief than the Sloan 
Program. ) 


If we can accept for a moment, the basic notion that the education of 
managers in industry is a good idea and that the university setting has a con- 
tribution to make in this process, we find ourselves confronted with the two 
related questions; "What kind of education can the university supply this kind 
of student?" and "What kind of managers will most clearly benefit?" To ap- 
proach these questions, I would like to start with the propositions that the 
following factors weigh heavily in any effective executive development program. 


First, carefully selected individuals with a record of success, 


with high executive potential, and with motivation to 
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learn, who together will form an effective learning 
groupe 


Second, an appropriate pace and rigor of curriculum plan, 
which in turn implies effective faculty. 


To put it another way, whether or not learning takes place depends on the 
characteristics of the individual, the effectiveness of the group, and the 
rigor and pace of the curriculum. 


I would like to examine the implications of each of these factors. We 
start with purpose, which must be reflected, it seems to me, in curriculum. 
The purpose will not happen by accident. It is embodied from beginning to end 
in the curriculum plan. Part of this, of course, is a factor of the age of 
the participant. Lyndall Urwick has commented on this as well as anyone; 
"There are at least two climacterics in the intellectual evolution of every 
young man worth worrying about.....The first usually occurs somewhere between 
27 and 35 years of age." (I add three years to these for the armed service 
involvement, where it exists.) "At this point a man suitable to go to the 
top should be forced to pause for a substantial period; I think a year is not 
too longe He should be sent back to the books and the theory, be relieved of 
the routine, and, above all, be given time for thought and reflection. He 
should be made to realize that sometime in the not very distant future he will 
be required to cross a mental crevasse--the immense difference in method be- 
tween managing people and things that he can meet face to face, that he can 
touch and see, and administering groups of human beings from a distance, 
through other people." 


"The second climacteric occurs later, usually some time between 38 and 
hS years of age. Again the individual has to cross a mental crevasse. He 
is coming to the point where he will be required to exercise top leadership 
in some business institution. Quite suddenly, he will have to change his 
whole outlook. It will no longer be sufficient for him to be a competent 
professional concerned with the internal administrative problems of his in- 
stitution, skilled in dealing with the social group to which he is accustomed." 


I would put the emphasis of purpose in either of these cases on broaden- 
ing the total understanding of the business process on the part of the parti- 
cipants. Mind you, I don't underrate specific skills and knowledge where the 
university can make obvious contributions throughout a man's career. This I 
call training in a very legitimate sense. But in an executive education pro- 
gram, the purpose should be one of helping an already good man internalize a 
broad range of considerations in approaching business decisions. This is not 
vague generalizing but, rather, a hgrd nosed building of a new balance of un- 
derstandings of business decisions.” This implies what I think is a second 
level of purpose, and that is to free the man to reexamine his assumptions 
about the way things work. Incidentally, I would guess that many programs 


1. lLyndall F. Urwick, Clarence B. Caldwell, Mark W. Cresap, Jr., "How to 
Develop General Managers", How to Increase Executive Effectiveness 
(Edward C. Bursk, Editor), Cambridge, 1954, Harvard Univ. Press. 


2. For greater detail, see Howard W. Johnson, "Where Management Develop- 
ment Belongs", The Nations Business, June, 1957. 
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seem to get favorable evaluation because the intermixture of participants over 
a period of time almost always produces such reexamination. From the human 
side alone, such intermixture produces good practice in the "cooperative ag- 
gressiveness" that seems to characterize good executives. There is no question, 
of course, but that specific know how should be the result, but the overall 
balance is the concern I think we should have. Almost uniquely, the univer- 
sity as a neutral intellectual setting can provide the place where an upward 
advancing executive can re-strike a balance of approach to a new range of prob- 
lems. Finally, I think there is implied in this purpose the building of a cer- 
tain intolerance to what exists merely because it has been successful in the 
past, a certain concern about change, and a base on which to think about it. 


Next, I want to just briefly mention the choice of the individual and the 
concept of the whole group. We have found that the men who benefit most from 
the kind of exposure we give them are those who, in addition to having the 
action characteristics of a good-executive, are intellectually curious. No 
program, even the long ones, can expect to do much in the role of a reformer. 
Nor can we do much with the lazy or the immature. We can do quite a bit with 
the self satisfied as long as he has a reasonably open mind. In the Sloan 
Fellowship Program we take reasonable care to select the candidates, and, by 
and large, find that clearcut evidences of a fine management record in the 
past is a good prediction of effectiveness in the program. We are also find- 
ing that former Sloan Fellows, now vice presidents, do a good job of recom 
mendation of candidates. The importance of educating men at this age is be- 
coming increasingly clear to us. 


In our Senior Executive Program we have the usual difficult time de- 
scribing the man we want. By and large, I think the description of the man 
we want as one "who commits the reputation of his company" has been the most 
effective for use Along with clarifying other expectations on his part, we 
make clear to the applicant in all cases that the program involves a substan- 
tial commitment of the intellectual as well as the time and energy components. 


I want to point up the problem of assigning any great correspondence to 
our judgments based on his performance during the program and the man's future 
effectiveness. First of all, we simply do not, except in occasional cases, 
understand completely the demands of the environment to which he will return. 
I know of one man whom we thought was marginal in his class, who has been 4 
amazingly effective back on his job. I know of another whom some of our . 
faculty insists we hurt by widening his horizons so much that he was no j 
longer effective in the limited action sense that his job required. A few ; 
weeks ago I asked a newly appointed vice president to come to one of our 
Sloan Seminars as a speaker, and he said he was especially glad to, since = 
he had been turned down for a Fellowship in 1940. That was a sobering ex- -_ 
perience for any selection board. Our overall record appears to be good, but 4 
I think we must constantly remind ourselves of our frailties in predicting so 
complex a system as the managerial one. 


Third, the amalgam of the whole group is a powerful force in the produc- 
tivity of any program. Ours are small for purposes of discussion and indivi- 
dual attention. We choose as wide a variety of backgrounds as possible, 
therefore, to insure the reexamination process described above. I want to 
mention some details in this connection. The social-psychological accoutre- 
ments of a program are important in giving it its class characteristics. If 
a program is held in a vacation paradise and the men dress in beachcomber 
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attire, it is likely the "rest and recreational" aspects as compared to the 
“intellectual reappraisal" aspects, will tend to win out. If the pace is 
languid, the demand low, the participants will soon understand what they are 
expected to do. Mind you, "evaluations" of the program won't suffer, but re- 
sults will. In short, I believe that one has to keep in mind the kind of 
audience he seeks and surround it with the appropriate class patterns as an 
important secondary aspect to the rigor of the curriculum. We purposely set 
a rigorous pace in a relatively formal setting. We ask the participants to 
manage everything but the intellectual framework as long as they stay within 
the class and pace level that we think contribute to the whole. 


Fourth, (but like Abdul Ben Adam, always first) the faculty must be 
good. Let me state some propositions. First, quality and rigor in the pro- 
gram are impossible without first rate faculty. Second, we think that the 
members of the faculty should be an integral part of the school-=-in the sense 
that they have permanent participating commitments as members of a regular 
faculty. Third, the executive development assignment must tax the faculty. 
It must not be a second class involvement. For years the Sloan Fellow teach- 
ing assignments have been typically regarded as the best in the school in the 
sense of being a taxing, dynamic assignment. I would guess that when it is 
not so, any program will soon fade--as will any program that depends primarily 
on outsiders to constantly carry the main teaching framework. 


Fifth, I want only to mention the problem of evaluation. It can hardly 
be doubted that much of the past efforts have been aimed at justification (on 
someone's part=--the participant or the institution) of what exists. Much has 
been noticeably aimed at the market in a recruiting sense. We do not raise 
the university's reputation and proper role in the eyes of the business com- 
munity by this kind of posturing. We should question more vigorously these 
efforts in the future. In the long run, the market will evaluate the programs, 
and shake out those that do not meet a describably, consistent need. And 
there is, I find, a great tolerance to most efforts as longas they show im- 
provement. In the short run, the best evaluation will be that, as in any 
teaching, of the self examining faculty operating within a consistent ration- 
ale. We have used the usual questionnaires and post discussions, and find them 
helpful for looking at specific details. We have used the results of theses 
on the part of Sloan Fellows and the projects of the Senior Executives much 
more validly as an indication of short run gain. For the long run, Professor 
Dougles McGregor is embarked on a study of Sloan Fellows in the more realistic 
context of their own management environment. It promises some usefulness for 
all of use 


In closing, I want to cite for the panel two considerations which demand 
our concern in this field. First, it is time for us to examine, in each con- 
text, where these programs relate to the university and, more particularly, 
to the business school. Too often, they are special projects vaguely asso- 
ciated with the school, utilized poorly by faculty and by the regular graduate 
and undergraduate students. The increasing demand for education by adults 
and especially by managers (whose education, it seems to me, has always seemed 
eminently more feasible than that of business undergraduates) will force a 
clearer integration of this effort in the future. Second, I would like to 
state the proposition that we must increasingly think of program experience 
as a whole in planning and staffing. A relatively short experience leaves a 
mixture of reactions, but, as time passes, a unified "fix" on the part of a 
participant remains. I always ask our ex-Sloans what they got from their year 
at Tech. One man, several years later, put it this way, "I am more confident 
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in facing complex problems because my analysis and approach will take more 
into account. I keep an open mind, understand all the basic factors I can 
in the time I have, and then act. And I understand something of the fantas- 
tic variability of situations and people." All the specifics have faded but 
the method and the scope of the approach remain. If we spend more time on 
the design of this whole experience in relation to what our specific institu- 
tions have to offer and less on short run "evaluations" of specific segments, 
I believe we will be in a better position to effectively meet the demand for 
executive education. 
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"EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS" 


by Richard Donham 
Northwestern University 


Formalized executive development, as the term is understood today, is 
almost entirely a phenomenon of the past decade. 


In 1946, industry in the United States entered upon a period of prolonged 
expansion with an accumulated executive manpower deficit of heroic proportions. 
Five years of war following upon ten years of depression had left their mark. 
Further to complicate matters, business units were becoming larger and more com- 
plex; decentralization called for generalists at lower rungs on the executive 
ladder than ever before; and the growing interdependence of corporations and 
communities, of business and national and international affairs was becoming 
apparent to nearly everyone save the editors of the Chicago Tribune. If, in 
the old days, managers in sufficient numbers had matured in the natural course 
of business, and replacements for top positions were ready always for the pick- 
ing, such was no longer the case. Nor was the top executive of yesterday suf- 
ficient unto the new day. Science, with its customary irresponsibility toward 
the social consequences of its discoveries, had fashioned a need for managers 
with a quality of vision, foresight and wisdom hitherto thought to be outside 
the requisites for managers. 


Executive development programs, therefore, were born of necessity. That 
the colleges and universities should have been called on to help is a heartening 
indication of the degree to which mutual respect has replaced mutual suspicion 
between industrialists and educators. 


To the extent that popularity is a measure of success, executive development 
programs in universities are eminently successful. The enthusiasm of attendees 
is virtually unanimous,--so much so that corporate directors of management de- 
velopment find enthusiasm an unreliable gauge of the effectiveness of the expe- 
riences to which participants have been exposed. There has been a great increase 
in the number of university sponsored, university manned, live in programs. Har- 
vard stood alone in 1946; in 1951, it was Harvard, Western Ontario, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania and Northwestern; by 1952, Columbia, Indiana, Stanford and Washington 
had joined the ranks; and the 1957 edition of the National Industrial Conference 
Board report on Fxecutive Development Courses in Universities lists thirty-two. 
That report is incomplete. 


There has been expansion, also, by universities already offering management 
programs, to serve different age or responsibility levels or to serve similar 
groups in different ways. Harvard added its middle management program in 195h; 
M. I. T. added its senior executives program in 1956; Northwestern, Virginia and 
Harvard have worked out courses for the Young Presidents Organization, whose mem- 
bers represent predominantly small and medium sized businesses. 


Few universities have withdrawn from the executive development field once 
they have entered it. Still, the better known programs are consistently over- 
subscribed and while there is no complacency among the directors and faculty 
members associated with the various university courses, there is considerable 
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justifiable pride in the achievement to date. 


Yet there is need for introspection. The job is far from done and what is 
done is far from perfect. 


Many of the larger corporations have found university programs quite inade- 
quate to their needs in terms of numbers. The universities usually want diversity 
in the memberships of their general management groups, and limit the number of men 
who may attend from the same company in a given session. So it is that firms in- 
creasingly are organizing executive schools of their own or are asking the uni- 
versities to organize executive programs just for their own people. General Elec- 
tric Company, for example, deemed it necessary to set up a school and campus on 
what had been the Harry Hopf estate. American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
maintains management programs at Asbury Park for its top and near top executives. 
It sponsors courses in the liberal arts for Bell System executives at Pennsyl- 
vania, Dartmouth, Williams, Swarthmore. It is underwriting a pioneer program 
at Northwestern in which the College of Liberal Arts and the School of Business 
work together to combine the study of art, literature, sociology, business and 
social goals, in such a way as to bridge the gap between the world of ideas and 
the world in which we live and work. 


Other companies and business groups have turned to the universities to or- 
ganize and to teach in live in programs which are general rather than technical 
in nature. Here courses in human problems of administration assume a leading 
role. A few of those with which Northwestern's School of Business has been iden- 
tified have been sponsored by Armour and Company, Pure Oil Company, Shell Oil 
Company, Illinois Bankers Associations,-—the latter for presidents of Illinois 
banks. 


In Caracas, Venezuela, at the behest and initial financing of Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation, Northwestern organized a three week general program for upper 
middle management. After the initial experimental session in 1956, this program 
was made available to other companies than Creole. Today it is in process of 
being gradually picked up by the Universidad Central de Venezuela and will be 
given entirely in the Spanish language by Venezuelan professors within the coming 
‘year. 


Several business schools, as well as Northwestern, have worked with more 
companies and institutions within and without the United States. The demand, 
nevertheless, continues to outstrip all that the universities have been able to 
do. No stronger testimony to that fact exists than the prodigious volume of 
business enjoyed by the American Management Association in its truly remarkable 
multiplicity of courses and programs for management personnel from company 
presidents on dow the line. The National Industrial Conference Board, numer- 
ous trade and professional societies and a variety of private firms likewise 
serve their members and clients with educational fare in like manner if not on 
a comparable scale. 


The question naturally arises whether the universities can increase their 
capacity by limiting their management development activities to what they can 
provide better than others. What can the universities do best? For one thing, 
they can provide an academic atmosphere. This is partly a matter of location 
and physical facilities, partly the presence of faculty people. For another 
thing, the universities can provide skilled teachers. Knowledge of a subject 
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is not to be confused with ability to teach. The professional teacher with 

his ability to inspire through a lecture, his ability to lead a conference, or 
his ability to moderate a case discussion in such a way as to keep discussion 
orderly yet also to insure freedom of expression and maximum participation, has 
skills not easily duplicated by amateurs. For a third thing, university pro- 
fessors are old hands at wrestling with the problems of philosophical constructs 
without which a program has little meaning. ; 


It appears, then, that universities are especially adapted to the broadening, 
"how to think", "know thyself", "be responsible" kind of program which is best 
suited to making generalists. Were they to remodel their programs with this ob- 
jective more consciously in mind, the universities might both improve their ef- 
forts and expand their usefulness. 


For inability to process sufficient numbers is not the sole shortcoming of 
university executive development programs. We may profitably question our qua- 
lity on at least four counts. 


Query: Is the core curriculum of our collegiate schools of business the 
best basic medium for the development of executives at either middle or senior 
management levels? If your main purpose is to make generalists out of special- 
ists, is that purpose best fulfilled by serving up a mixture of functional or 
specialized courses? Does the generalist executive need to know the substance 
of marketing management, operations management, financial administration, ac- 
counting and statistics, labor relations, as much as he needs to comprehend 
the nature of the problems and the points of view of the managers of those func- 
tions? Is a generalist as much a man with a knowledge of many specialties as 
he is a man with a habit of inquiry into the unfamiliar, a habit of whole seeing? 


Query: Is the limited time available in a campus executive program most 
effectively used in "how to do it" courses in communications, conference leader- 
ship, collective bargaining, rapid reading, and effective public speaking? 

These skills, it seems to me, may be equally well developed in night school or 

in company or association programs. Again, if our purpose is to make generalists 
from specialists, is it not more useful to have our specialists gain a working 
understanding that people are people whether at home, at play, or at work, and 
that if their basic needs are unsatisfied or their drives thwarted they break 

out in unpredictable ways? 


Query: Is not an integrating idea requisite to a program designed to 
broaden an executive and to make him whole? Yet a review of university pro- 
grams reveals collections of courses much more clearly than it reveals the 
catalytic thoughts behind them. 


Query; Do we too often deal with a man's beliefs destructively rather 
than constructively? In insisting upon objectivity, orderly thinking proces- 
ses, breadth of view and depth of inquiry, we usually succeed in smoking a man 
out from many of his prejudices. Sometimes, however, we bring his house of be- 
liefs tumbling down around his head. But man has a need for security, and he 
seeks the familiar. If we destroy his beliefs we must be careful to provide 
him with the basis for formulating new ones, which, when broken in, will fit 
him comfortably. 


I believe that in executive programs as well as in bachelors and masters 
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programs, business schools have shirked their proper responsibilities in develop- 
ing capacity for value judgments. Our mania for the scientific method and for 
the specious accuracy of figures leads us to emphasize quantitative data and 

the quantitative approach to problems and to eschew qualitative data and subjec- 
tive judgments. But we cannot escape value judgments and value judgments are 
subjective. We had better have a mighty firm set of values on which to base 
them. I believe in right and wrong, in good and bad, in beauty and ugliness, 

in truth and falsity. I believe, too, that it is an educator's responsibility 
to help his charges to find ways to make such distinctions accurately in all 
circumstances. I do not believe we are trying very hard to do this today. 
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"USE OF THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT AS A TEACHING AID" 


by Franklin Williams 
University of Arkansas 


This is an attempt to analyze and evaluate a program of student education, 
utilizing 98 undergraduate students in business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma during a two semester school year. The program was pursued 
over a three year period, while its director was employed in a dual capacity 
as assistant professor in business administration and Director of the Business 
Extension Service. The evaluation is done in perspective, looking backward 
over a program ending four years ago when I left the staff at the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Student research activity was directed towards accumulating data in regard 
to competitive factors in the local trade area of a given Oklahoma town, and 
emphasized particularly the competitive strength of local retail businesses in 
that town. Competitive factors were thought of principally as those relating 
to merchandising and sales promotion activities engaged in by local small busi- 
nesses (e.g., retailers, theaters, dry cleaners, banks and utility companies). 


The purpose of these studies was twofold; (1) to provide information 
useful to the local business community, and (2) to permit business adminis- 
tration students to become more familiar with some of the operational methods 
and merchandising problems of those businesses typically found on the Main 
Streets of Oklahoma towns. These data were later analyzed and presented at 
a business conference attended by managers and employees of cooperating firms. 


During one year of two semesters, students contributed over 23,000 hours 
of unpaid time. This included over 8,000 hours in field work, approximately 
2,500 hours of travel time, and the remaining time spent in assembling and 
analyzing data, preparing data for conference presentation, and performing 
the administrative functions of planning, organizing and supervising the com- 
bined efforts of 98 students studying 13 Oklahoma towns. Each student averaged 
over 20 hours, usually spread over two semesters. Each usually had at least 
seven field trips, although 0 students averaged over 11 field trips that 
year. 


Twenty students were given supervisory experience of at least a minor 
nature. Most of these were organized in pairs, each pair acting as town co- 
ordinators who had to plan, organize and supervise research operations in 
their respective towns. Four students were given most of the responsibility 
for scheduling operations, for advising and training investigators and co- 
ordinators in methods of field work and analysis, and for facilitating the 
flow of information to teams and incoming data from research groups. Students 
also participated in the origination and revision of research techniques used. 
Thus, in order to establish procedures for the analysis of drug stores, stu- 
dents were first assigned to obtain data on such factors as lighting, layout 
and general merchandising techniques followed by leading drug firms and recom- 
mended by the trade association. 


Part of the job of training students was carried out in their classes in 
marketing principles, market research and advertising. , These classes were or- 
ganized around the usual textbook material, however , and only approximately 
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two weeks were spent in a preliminary discussion of the problems of these 
retail stores, their methods of operation and the recommended procedures for 
field investigation. Later, however, the kinds of problems faced by the firms 
studied were discussed where this related to the material ordinarily presented 
in the course. 


Student research activity was of three types: 


le Retail trade area study, in which the origin of out of town shop- 
pers was traced through check clearings, automobile license surveys, retail 
credit bureau reports and analyses of newspaper circulations. While local 
bank checks were being analyzed to see where out of town shoppers came from, 
an analysis was made also of where local residents spent their money when they, 
in turn, shopped outside their own trade area. 


2. Am analysis of retail stores and related business firms on Main 
Street, including banks, theatres and service establishments. This included 
an analysis of key factors in display and sales promotion, lighting, pricing, 
store layout and the use of supporting retail advertising. An important re- 
search activity was the shopping of store personnel. Here, student research 
teams would pose as typical customers and use tested shopping techniques simi- 
lar to those employed by professional shopping firms. 


3. Attitude surveys of local customers. Where time permitted, some 
use was made of local attitude surveys. Customers in stores and residential 
areas were questioned as to their preferences of firms, their likes and dis- 
likes of firms in general, and as to their reaction to operating practices 
where they cared to give more specific details. It should be emphasized here 
that the entire investigation was primarily intended to be suggestive of ideas. 
Data on operational practices within the firm were designed to be more specific 
and definitive, but the results of customer surveys were given only as a clue 
to the possible action which might be taken in providing improved service to 
the customer. 


Certain problems were encountered which were particular to this kind of 
activity. One was the obtaining of adequate time for student participation. 
It was not that students did not appear willing to work many extra hours out- 
side regular class session. They averaged over one hundred hours per semes- 
ter, without receiving any financial reward. Instead, the problem lay in the 
difficulties arising when students took unexcused absences from other classes. 
This made it imperative that a definite understanding be reached, with both 
students and other faculty members, as to when this would be permitted and how 
much time might be taken from any other class session. 


A second problem lay in securing the cooperation of local business mana- 
gers. The idea of business conferences and surveys grew slowly; this was 
built around the participation of local businessmen who suggested ideas, saw 
their names and pictures in local newspaper releases, and appeared as coopera- 
ting businessmen and panel members in all day conference sessions. It was 
clearly demonstrated to be a "businessman's program" from the start, intended 
to give numerous ideas on how to do a better merchandising job on Main Street. 


The problem of acquiring necessary know how on research techniques was 
solved by considerable innovation in many areas, and by adapting known tech- 


niques to the special problems at hand where this was possible. Much of this 
innovation and the investigation of the in-the-store analysis methods was 
carried out by the students themselves. 


A limiting factor in the accomplishment of this kind of program was the 
difficulty faced by the teacher and director who had to do much improvising 
in many areas, spread his time very thin and accumulate many hours of over- 
time, and yet had to be permitted to teach and train students while carrying 
on the other activities related to this program. A person in charge of such 
a program must be willing to separate himself from many of the professional 
activities which are usually among the reasons for entering the teaching pro- 
fession. A series of 72 hour weeks can eventually become a burden which makes 
the usual teaching activity look more and more appealing. 


The outcomes of this experiment in education appeared to be well worth 
their cost in time and effort. For many studenta this was a first exercise 
in executive training; for most of them it established a much clearer frame 
of reference in regard to the business procedures and principles they had 
heard discussed in the classroom. I feel confident that this kind of field 
work can yield educational outcomes which will reinforce the objectives 
towards which business administration training is directed. 
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"USE OF THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT AS A TEACHING AID" 


By Fred R. Klein, Antioch 
College 


I seem to represent the smaller liberal arts colleges as well as those 
institutions which utilize cooperative plans of education. It is clear to 
most of us that the institutions in the latter group make use of industry, as 
well as social agencies, governments, commercial organizations and engineering 
firms, in a wide variety of ways in carrying out their educational objectives. 
It is not my intention to give a full description of cooperative education, 
for I am sure that you are all familiar with one or more of the many programs 
in existence throughout the country. It seems appropriate, however, to sketch 
briefly some of the more unique aspects of Antioch's program, in order that 
you may more clearly follow the specific uses that we make of industry in 
building our entire program within the Department of Business Administration, 
and to see how each fits into the whole. To further assist you in following 
my presentation, please note the diagrammatic sketch of our departmental re- 
quirements. 


While many colleges have cooperative programs which are either required 
of certain majors, such as engineering or business, or which are optional to 
any student, Antioch's five year program requires that all students, regardless 
of major, satisfactorily complete at least 90 weeks of work on positions ad- 
ministered by our staff. We believe that the extramural dimension to the col- 
lege campus afforded by cooperative education has inherent values which are 
fundamental to the student's personal development regardless of his choice of 
vocation. To mention only a few, these values include developing an ability 
to meet job requirements, of managing personal finances and living arrange- 
ments, of utilizing leisure time to the benefit of one's self and to society, 
and the developing of a fuller understanding of one's own culture and those 
of others. From these beliefs we take a further step and require that stu- 
dents hold jobs in various types of organizations in diverse geographic set- 
tings, or, put negatively, we prohibit the student from working for the same 
employer throughout his college career. Our calendar provides rotation from 
study to work approximately every twelve weeks. Many jobs require that the 
student return for a second work period. Thus, the average student has from 
five to six jobs during his college career, usually each at a more advanced 
level. 


All of this adds up to a considerable use of industry and of specific su- 
pervisory personnel in the employing organization in 38 states as our "field 
faculty". This does not all happen by accident. Our faculty members who ad- 
minister the work aspect of the program never enter the classroom, but rather 
devote their time to counselling, job placement and periodic field trips to 
discuss with employers the jobs and students' performance. Members of the 
academic faculty of our department meet regularly with the placement advisors 
of our students to discuss specific job assignments of each student so that 
we can more fully utilize the work experiences as a supplement to our academic 
programe 


Turning now toour Business Administration Program, you will notice on the 
diagram that it is based upon a structure of work experiences and a general 
education program consisting of 90 credits out of a total requirement of 160 
credits for graduation. It should not be construed from this sketch that we 
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have a "layer" effect, with general education courses preceding field courses. 
Rather, general education courses are taken in each of the three areas, social 
science, physical science and the humanities, at three levels, running from 
the first year through the fifth. The core of courses required of all busi- 
ness administration majors (which, incidentally, we look upon as a single five 
year course in administration) consists of: Administrative Accounting, a course 
which takes a very broad approach to accounting and its significance to the 
manager as well as one which introduces the student to fundamental accounting 
principles and problems; The Efficiency Principle in Management, which covers 
elementary time and motion study, blueprint reading, methods analysis, plant 
layout and location; Management Organization and Planning; Management Control, 
which covers cost accounting as well as other types of controls; and finally, 
our Seminar and Field Comprehensive Examination. 


Concurrently, during the last four years, the student takes a minimum of 
four courses covering specific functions of management and a minimum of four 
advanced courses in other departments which relate to his particular vocational 
interest. By setting up the requirements in this particular fashion, we have 
been able to utilize the job experience in a rather subtle manner--since the 
Field Comprehensive Examination covers all functions of management, and time 
restrictions prohibit the student from taking all of the functional courses, 
he knows that he must gain knowledge in some areas either through independent 
study or on a job. Here again, close coordination between faculty adviser, 
student and placement director are necessary. 


In addition to these somewhat general uses of industry that I have dis- 
cussed thus far, we make a much more deliberate effort to fosterthe desired 
interaction between work and study experiences. In many of our field courses 
we require what we call a "Coop Job Coordination Project". These courses are 
taught for twenty four weeks with an intervening twelve week work period at 
the mid point. For example, a student studying in the fall quarter works dur- 
ing the winter and completes his course during the spring quarter. This pro- 
ject consists of a report written to the employing organization, with a dupli- 
cate to the instructor. Let us look at one course as illustrative. The stu- 
dent taking marketing is introduced to the scope of marketing and market 
research via the case method during the first twelve weeks of the course. 

He knows that when he returns_he must submit a report in which he states his 
observations as to the organi ation of the distribution function of the employ- 
ing firm, regardless of whether it is an industry, a public service, or a re- 
search laboratory. He must cover product, consumer, channels, merchandising, 
pricing, personal selling, advertising and research, each as appropriate. He 
gives his conclusions and recommendations as well as his observations. The 
course continues upon his return by going into several of the aspects of market- 
ing in more depth, and finally, utilizing the reports written by some of the 
students in the class as "semi-live" cases, examines integrated marketing 
programs. 


In another of our courses, The Efficiency Principle in Management, we 
utilize industry in still another way, a method that I am sure many of you 
use, namely, field trips. This course is built around a series of trips in 
which we attempt to introduce students to as many types of organizations as 
possible to show that the fundamental principles of efficiency are applicable 
everywhere. We take them to process plants, job shops, warehouses, foundries, 
department stores. In each case, after the trip each team of three students 
submits a report to the organization visited in which observations, conclusions 
and recommendations are included. In most cases the appropriate official of 
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the company writes to the students criticizing their reports. This is a 
difficult, but very practical and very effective way to learn business report 
writing and teamwork. Just as in other courses, here again, "Coop Job Coordi- 
nation Project" is required. In it the student analyzes one of the employer's 
procedures, methods, or layouts and submits a report of his findings. 


As you can see in the diagram, and may have implied from my comments 
thus far, our senior seminar is the culminating course in our program. It 
is the fulfillment of our belief that our job is to work ourselves out of a 
job as far as each student is concerned, in that the student will graduate 
prepared to continue his own education without our guidance. In this course, 
the students are required to come to a mutually agreeable objective for the 
group (not an easy task in itself), agree on the methodology to be used to 
reach that objective, and proceed to motivate themselves to reach it. We on 
the faculty act as resource persons and evaluators. In the past, about half 
of our seminars have chosen to make a management survey as a means of integra- 
ting academic work and their varied work experiences. In this the group makes 
contact with a company and seeks permission to have free rein in making as 
detailed a study as they wish. The company agrees to open its books, give 
executive time both at the company and on campus at regular class meetings, 
have its board of directors meet with the group, and give the students per- 
mission to spend time in the plant and office exploring various aspects with 
the people involved in thetasks under study. In return, the students prepare 
a comprehensive report of the study for the company. 


The range of companies studied has varied from a small chain of ladies’ 
Wear stores to a large greeting card manufacturing firm, from a manufacturer 
of a line of pneumatic tools employing about two hundred people to one of the 
largest producers of burial caskets in the nation. We believe that the suc- 
cess of such a seminar rests first in a willingness on the part of the faculty 
to have the students take the initiative in organizing it and carrying it out, 
and, second, in the willingness of the company to be completely open. Inci- 
dentally, we have found that without exception students have kept any confi- 
dence piaced in them by companies. The third element leading to success is 
preparation of the students in earlier courses for both analysis and teamwork. 
This we try to build up gradually in all of our courses through many familiar 
techniques including use of the case method, for, after all, such a seminar 
study is in reality a "live case". 


Concurrent with the seminar which is a group project, each senior takes 
an individual Field Comprehensive Examination which normally takes fifty to 
sixty hours, spread over a ten week period. We attempt in this examination 
to cut across course and departmental lines and examine the student's ability 
to analyze situations and come up with workable solutions, to project his 
thinking into the future when he will be an administrator in a very changed 
environment, and to react under pressure situations. The examination usually 
consists of eight parts, six of which are given to all students. One part is 
written for each individual student by their own criteria for adequacy of 
performance. The one hour oral may consist of discussion of the student's 
solution to a problem given earlier, the discussion and defense of a paper, 
or analysis by the student of a situation presented by one of the visiting 
panelists as it exists in his company. 


What does industry receive for its participation in this or in any edu- 
cational program? Naturally, there are all of the values which we as educa- 
tors point out so frequently-—the carrying out of the company's responsibility 
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to society, the developing of future leaders, perhaps of their own organiza- 
tion. Added to these there is the extremely important one when a firm works ‘ 
directly with students, namely, the fresh point of view. There are, of course, 
incidental values such as that of the large department store receiving a job 
report which outlined in detail an entirely new customer claims tracing proce- 
dure superior to the one in use. But, the following quotation from the presi- 
dent of a company studied by one of our seminars indicates the greater value: 

"The company, I am sure, will never be the same again. Under the impact of | 
our energetic student friends we have had to wake up and face problems and 
re-examine our methods and routines and time honored policies and prejudices. 
The seminar has been like a fresh breeze--or perhaps a tornado. The students a 
have pried into everything in the most ruthless and friendly manner. They 
have come forth with many unworkable suggestions, and also some very valuable q 
onese Most important of all, they have stirred us up to have good ideas our- 
selves." 
What I have said this afternoon has all been in the past or present tense. 
What are we planning for the future? I can sum this up by saying that we plan 
to explore further other means of more closely tying our program in to the 
wider community through cooperation with Antioch's Continuing Education Center, 
and its Education Abroad Program. We are all aware of the challenges ahead to 
higher education due to increased enrollments. As one educator has summed up 
the situation, we will have problems in the three Fs--facilities, faculty and 
financing. The problem of adequate faculty may be the greatest. We are all 
no doubt using some part time faculty members whose prime concern is their 
business or profession. Usually we bring them to us, and their position as 
educator is secondary to their prime occupation. I am now suggesting that in 
addition to this approach, we who are full time educatorsso organize our courses 
that we will utilize even more persons in industry and carry some of our course 
work to their home ground where they will be a "field faculty", educating stu- 
dents in matters of their own prime concern. 


It seems to me that now is the time when experimentation with new methods 
of utilizing industry as our laboratory for education is appropriate. In only 
a few years the full impact of population trends, technological advances, so- 
cial changes and the corollary changes in the demands upon management as a 
profession for which we train our students will be upon us. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Diagram of the Field Requirements 


Sth year 
Senior Seminar (5 cr.) 
and Field Comp. Exam. (3cr.) 


lth year 
Management Control (3 cr.) 
3d year 
Management Organization & Planning (3 cr.) 
2d year 
(20 cr.) The Efficiency Principle in Management (3 cr.) (20 cr.) 
Function- General 
al Courses ist year Area 
Administrative Accting. (5 cr.) Courses 
Physical Sciences Social Sciences Humanities 
(30 cre) (30 cre) (30 cr.) 


Functional Courses 
(Minimum req. 20 crs.) 


Business law 
Personnel Management 


General Education Courses 
(90 cr. total) 


Work Program - 90 weeks 
General Area Courses 
(Minimum req. - 20 credits) 


Statistics 
Basic Design 


Market Research and Sales Management Fconomics of Business Firms 
Advertising Income Analysis 

Financial Management Money and Banking 

Theory and Practice of Accounting Constitutional Law 
Auditing Business and Government 
Taxation Labor Relations 

Accounting Systems and Machines International Economics 


Accountin Problems 
Tutorial Studies 


Organizational Behavior 
Workshop in Smali Group 
Functioning 
Agriculture and Mineral 
Geography 
General Ecology 
Techniques of Everyday 
Speech 
The Psychology of Social 
Behavior 
Any other advanced course 
which logically fits indi- 
vidual programs 
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"USE OF THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT AS A TEACHING AID" 


by Dean Allen Wallis, 
on behalf of Harry V. Roberts, 
University of Chicago 


The Executive Program of the University of Chicago is a two year evening 
program of graduate study in business management. The business environment is 
the natural background for this course of study, because the members are exper- 
ienced executives of Chicago firms both large and small. The program is de- 
signec for persons already carrying major executive responsibility. All courses 
are presented from the general management point of view, to increase effective- 
ness of performance in any responsible position. The overall objective is the 
development of broad gauge senior management personnel. 


Professor Edward Wrapp, the Director of the program, has characterized the 
typical student for me as follows; "A man with about twelve years business ex- 
perience, most of it in a specialized field; he has risen to a junior executive 
position within a department, and is approaching a stage where he is to take on 
broader management responsibilities encompassing phases of the business with 
which he has little contact; in the larger companies, he is four levels from 
the top job; in the smaller and medium sized companies, he is the owner or one 
level removed from the top job." 


The median age is between 35 and 36, and three fifths of the students in 
this group are in their thirties - though nearly a fourth of them are 0 or 
more. As to kind of work, more than a fourth are in engineering and produc- 
tion. A fifth are in accounting or finance. About a sixth are in general ma- 
nagement, and another sixth are in marketing, merchandising or advertising. 
Seven per cent are in production, three per cent in law. Generally, the class 
enrollment is in the neighborhood of 75. 


So much for background. I will turn to our objectives in the statistics 
course, and then describe some of the operating machinery and techniques. This 
will illustrate the rise of the business environment as a teaching aid in the 
executive program 


Objectives 


First and foremost, the objective of the statistics course is to teach 
students to avoid common logical mistakes in reasoning from data. Well over 
a hundred concrete examples of misuses of statistics are exhibited as a sort 
of chamber of horrors, and the students are urged to bring in one or more at 
each session. A large number of examples of the effective use of statistics 
are also given, and we find it important in discussing each misuse not only to 
point out the fallacy involved, but to emphasize the potentially effective ap- 
plication of statistics represented by the example. Unless this constructive 
turn is given to each destructive criticism, there is danger that the students 
will develop a purely negative attitude that statistics are never reliable. 


A second objective is to teach some of the simplest techniques for orga- 
nizing numerical data into comprehensible forms that will permit rough and 
ready interpretation. Yor example, simple tables, frequency charts, scatter 
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diagrams and control charts are things that practically anybody with common 
sense can handle effectively if they are merely called to his attention. 


A third objective is to convey some notion of the problem of allowing for 
chance, and of allowing for unanticipated effects in designing investigations 
and in drawing conclusions from them. Perhaps this objective can be summarized 
by such terms as objectivity, randomization, meticulousness and general work- 
manship and craftsmanship. 


A fourth objective is to teach a few rough and ready methods of analysis 
which can be applied quickly and with relatively little arithmetic to see if 
the data represent more than chance effects. In this category, sign tests, 
methods based on rank order, a few methods based on simple, normal approxima- 
tions, and, of course, control charts are covered. 


A fifth objective is to convey an appreciation of the potential uses of 
sampling instead of complete counts in all areas of business. Here the objec- 
tive is not only to communicate this as information, but to instill a habit of 
thinking in terms of samples. 


A sixth objective is to teach the students to recognize a statistical 
problem when they encounter one, whatever the context in which it may arise. 


A seventh objective is to give them some awareness of their own limita- 
tions in handling statistical problems and some respect for the intellectual 
discipline which underlies modern statistics. 


Teaching Methods 


The most important requirement of the course is the preparation of a 
term paper in which statistical techniques are applied to some problem in the 
student's own business. The instructor spends considerable time with each 
student discussing possible applications and suggesting statistical methods, 
but the students are necessarily confined to relatively elementary statisti- 
cal techniques. 


Any impressionistic summary of what can be learned from the papers pre- 
pared throughout several years of this course is necessarily influenced by the 
backgrounds of those who prepared them. Nevertheless, some general observa- 
tions and specific descriptions may be of interest. 


Perhaps the most striking impression is that almost all of the students 
were able to find statistical problems in their own jobs. A very small per- 
centage were forced to turn to alternative subjects for term papers, such as 
critiques of statistical studies made by others, which were permitted when the 
student was unable to conduct a good application of his own. Moreover, the 
quality of the papers was much better than the writer would have guessed in 
advance. Perhaps a fourth of them can be described as excellent, and not over 
a tenth have to be regarded as valueless. Quite a few, even among those that 
are scholastically not outstanding, produce substantial cash benefits to the 
students! companies. 


A less obvious observation is that the very process of searching for and 
finding one statistical problem, and then forcing oneself to figure out what 
numbers should be put on paper and how they should be organized, was frequently 
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useful in itself, regardless of the outcome of the particular study. Many of 
the problems singled out for statistical study might have gone unnoticed other- 
wise; even when the statistical study did not solve the problem, an important 
problem had been brought out into the open and the suspicion implanted that 
there might be other such problems. 


Another impression is that unexpected outcomes of these statistical inves- 
tigations were almost always present. The statistical results frequently up- 
set widely held beliefs, including the student's own. For example, a metal- 
lurgist learned to his surprise that the concentration of manganese and phos- 
phorus as Well as carbon was relevant in predicting physical properties of the 
particular type of steel made by his company. The commonly accepted belief had 
been that only carbon content was important within the ranges of variation ac- 
tually encountered in this particular steel product. The data used to upset 
this belief had been collected by someone else much earlier, but no one had 
ever bothered to analyze them with this problem in mind. Another executive 
discovered that the extremely high rate of rejection of stainless steel cook- 
ware in his company was attributable to the almost irrelevant standards used 
by the inspection department rather than to deficiencies in the production de- 
partments. A personnel expert found, to his complete surprise, that employment 
agencies were the best rather than the poorest source of employees for a par- 
ticular job within his company. The contradiction of strongly held beliefs in 
these and many other instances was a valuable antidote to the common tendency 
among many of the men in the ExecutiveProgram to accept uncritically, as most 
people do, what is widely believed, especially when evidence in support of the 
belief is supposed to exist "somewhere". Frequently, the superiors of the 
executives who conducted these statistical studies were reluctant or even un- 
willing to believe the statistical findings. But the man who did the study is 
much more likely to be skeptical about other widely held beliefs, to ask him- 
self what evidence is or should be available, and to be suspicious of the many 
numbers produced by business firms which are so often accepted or ignored 
without critical scrutiny. 


A note of caution may well be injected here. Although these statistical 
term papers have been extremely successful in our Executive Program, it would 
be well to be cautious about extending this kind of study to other types of 
business programs. Since our executive students are simultaneously holding 
down responsible jobs in their companies, they have both important problems 
to be solved and the means of obtaining statistical data useful in their solu- 
tion, to say nothing of clerical help and the like. Many students would not 
have the facilities to make such studies successful. Moreover, since the sta- 
tistics course comes in the Spring, we have always given students six weeks of 
their summer "vacation" for completion of the papers, and almost all of them 
cheerfully take advantage of this extension. This permits them to learn enough 
statistics to "define" a problem during the course itself, and then still have 
time for the paper itself. 


We have experimented with statistical term papers for our students outside 
the Executive Program, and the results have not been so satisfactory. Even 
when the students are more advanced statistically, they do not have the ready 
made problems and ample resources for their solutions. We hope to experiment 
further, of course. One obvious possibility is to use contacts in the business 
community to create opportunities for younger students similar to those that 
exist for students in the Executive Program. 
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For conducting the course, we depend largely upon lectures. Nevertheless, 
the atmosphere is informal. This was true even in the year in which we had over 
a hundred students. The informality takes the form of numerous questions-—- and 
I might mention that, while these executives are more courteous and far more 
respectful than typical campus students, they seldom hesitate to say so clearly 
when they consider the answer to a question inadequate in any respect. Members 
of the class quite often interject worthwhile contributions of their own. In 
general, there is no trouble in getting plenty of participation from the class, 
and the problem is rather one of being sufficiently open minded and permissive, 
while exercising fairly firm control in guiding, directing and organizing such 
a large and lively group, so as to make the most effective use of the time. 
Typically, we close the lecture half to three quarters of an hour before the 
end of the session, to allow general questions and discussion. 


One of our major problems in the course has been the lack of a textbook 
which we consider satisfactory. We have, therefore, always arranged to have 
a graduate student in statistics attend the lectures and write up full and 
detailed notes, for distribution to the class not later than the next meeting, 
and usually sooner. This avoids the need for wasted time on the part of the 
participants in the taking of notes for record, and also avoids their inevi- 
table errors and omissions. 


In addition to the term paper and the assignment to bring in fallacies, 
we usually assign some exercises to be done from one week to the next. In 
some years we have examinations. In that case we usually run off an extra set 
of examination papers with the answers shown in red, and distribute them as 
the students leave the examination room. 


In conclusion, let me say that it has been our experience that the stu- 
dents in the Executive Program do not want a "practical" course, and they do 
not like the so called "case method". They take the attitude that they get 
plenty of practical experience every day, and that for every "case" we can 
produce they can produce two that are better, more timely, and more pertinent 
to their own work. What they want fromus is something broader and deeper— 
something academic--which will enable them to understand and generalize the 
experiences they have had, so as to cope better with those they expect to have 
in the future. Thus, these principles of statistics are essentially the prin- 
ciples of making decisions in the face of incomplete information and uncertainty. 
They are applicable in a wider range of situations than are statistical tech- 
niques themselves, and they help the executive to be able to think in statisti- 
cal terms in many situations where he has no numbers and no real possibility 
of applying statistical techniques. 


"USE OF THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT AS A TEACHING AID" 


By Maurice Davier 
University of Virginia 


The Graduate School of Business Administration at the University of Vir- - 
ginia is still in its "infancy" - we are only two and a half years old, and we _ 
graduated our first "products" only last spring. Therefore, I think I should 
tell you a little of our background and our scope before going into the subject 
we are presenting on this panel, so that you can judge whether the activities , 
we undertake in cooperation with industry can or cannot be applicable to your 
particular operation. 


We have a two year Master of-.Business Administration graduate program, the 
first of its kind south of the Mason-Dixon Line. It was made possible by a group 
of industrialists and businessmen, the sponsors of the school, who contributed 


both financially and spiritually to this effort. Their combined efforts plus the ‘ 
contribution made by the State of Virginia made the founding of our school pos- ¢ 
sible less than three years ago. Undoubtedly, the manner in which the school ‘ 
Was created has made it possible for us to use industry in many ways to assist 


us in our program. 


We have close to one hundred men in the school, including both first and 
second year students. They come from 24 states and one foreign country. We 
have a faculty of eighteen professors, nine of whom are full time. The majority 
of the students have an A.B. background to complement the group. This is of _ 
particular importance since we conduct classroom work primarily through the 
use of cases. 


The men average 25 years of age when they come to us. The majority have 
completed their service in the armed forces and a considerable number are mar- 
ried and have families. 


With this introduction, I shall now describe the manner in which we make ; 
use of industry in our program. I was particularly interested during this ‘ 
morning's panel discussion to hear Dean Donham of Northwestern describe the 
efforts his school is making toward an "integrated" program of education. 

Business is not made up of individual and unrelated components such as "sales", 
"production", "finance" and"accounting". We are following the same theory in 
our school, and the members work closely together to achieve this goal. 


We make use of industry in eight major ways. First is the benefits we 
derive from plant visits. During the course of the academic year we take the P 
first year men through approximately twelve plant trips. These are not sight- 
seeing tours. The management of each company and I work out in advance a spe- 
cific assignment for the students. In addition to the actual visit of the 4 
plant, executives of the company present an informal lecture program with op- 3 
portunity for questions by the students. This approach has two advantages. It , 
sharpens the thinking of the students in asking questions and perceiving through , 
the course of the plant visit those factors which will assist them in carrying _ 
out the assignment. The other advantage is that it forces the management to 
present a coordinated program free from "flag waiving" and pointed to the spe- : 
cific assignment. 
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Selection of the companies is based on several criteria: 


ae Each of the companies must be typical of Southern basic indus- 
tries. 


be The total list of companies must include a varied group; large 
and small companies, publicly owned companies and those that 
are family owned or family controlled; unionized and non union 
shops; and plants that have wage incentives and those which do 
not. 


ce Selection has to be limited to an area which permits the visit 
to be completed within one day. The faculty arranges the sche- 
dule of other courses in advance, so that the entire day can be 
devoted to this activity. 


For each plant visit the assignment is different. Among those I have used 
are the following; 


1. You are the factory superintendent making his daily tour of the plant. 
Prepare a memorandum to yourself on actions to be taken immediately, things to 
be investigated for long range planning, and points to be talked over with others 
in the organization. 


2. I want to determine the extent of my interest in this plant which I have 
never seen, with the idea of possibly negotiating its acquisition by an invest- 
ment group I represent. You are my assistant whom I ask to visit the plant. 

Give me a preliminary report on it. 


3. Describe the process observed on this plant visit, including a flow 
charte 


lk. In outline form, indicate what you consider particularly significant 
about the ---<---- company. You may take into consideration the plant visit, 
the discussion with company executives, the films you have seen which apply to 
this industry, the annual report and other material you have received, and the 
reading assignments referring to competing companies in this industry. 


S. Considering all aspects of the situation, please indicate what you 
identify as the major problems in operating a plant of this type. 


6. (a) As a result of your visit to —---- company, what are your 
conclusions on the pros and cons of a business which is 100% family owned? 
(b) Without going into process details, please give your comments on this 
mill as a production operation. 


7. You are the division manager in charge of the --------- plant. How 
would you state, to the manufacturing group of your division, the objectives 
you would like accomplished in production control and material scheduling by 
the time the plant is rearranged for the 1960 production line? (Note: this 
relatively new plant has a production planning problem which will become acute 
as the physical volume increases. ) 


8. What factors in the business and operations of the company 


make production planning (production control) such a vital activity? 
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9. Describe the order procedure and methods of production control at 
the -<<----=--- company. Please comment on the pros and cons of this system, and 
make suggestions for possible improvement. 


Assignments are usually carried out in written form. Depending on the 
circumstances, individual or group reports are requested. At times half the 
class is sent to one company and the other half to another company in the same 
industry and the students compare notes on the following class day, without a 
formal written report. 


Plant visits contribute a great deal to our graduate training in produc- 
tion and industrial management. They are a natural supplement to our basic 
case method, and they make for greater perception on many of the cases dealt 
with. Before going on these field trips, some of our students had never set 
foot in a manufacturing plant. Now, ‘in our production classwork I often hear, 
"Well, that is (or is not) the way the ~---~ company does it" (referring to 
a company we visited). Evidence of just such kind of practical lessons would 
suggest that this fieldwork is yielding important dividends, and I believe it 
ise 


I received a letter from the top executive of one pliant we visited recently. 
I am quoting below its opening and closing paragraphs which may be of interest 
as one sample of industry reaction to our fieldworks 


"T have read with a great deal of interest the reports that your 
students wrote on their visit to ~---, They are a remarkable 
set of documents, and I think you have every reason to be proud 
of your men and proud of their skill in observation and analysis. 
Some of them made recommendations which are exceptionally astute." 
"Again I would like to say that I think these reports would be most 
acceptable pieces of work for a week's observation, and in view of 
the short number of hours your students were here, and their obvious 
lack of background to evaluate many of these things, it is clearly 
a real compliment to you and your class when they write such pene- 
trating analyses" 


We make use of industry in many other ways. The second is our summer pro- 
gram between the first and second years. While this is not mandatory, we encou- 
rage the men to seek summer employment in industry and have an administrative 
department to facilitate making the contacts for this between student and in- 
dustry. Through this program I have seen many men mature, industry wise, be- 
tween their first and second year with us. Very little encouragement is required 
to carry this out. Most of our men need the money! On the part of industry, the 
companies are anxious to have the men in the hcpe that it may lead, without spe- 
cific commitments on either side, to a relationship that will develop into per- 
manent employment when the student has graduated. 


Third, as a requirement for graduation, the student in his second year must 
do an original piece of research or write a business case. This usually consists 
of a study within one company, supervised by a member of the Faculty most fami- 
liar with the field in which the student is working. In addition to the case it- 
self, the student is required to state the related bibliography and to develop 


teacher's notes for the case. This assignment takes the place of one full semester 


course of three hours classroom work per week during the first semester of the 
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second year of the M.B.A. program. 


A fourth way in which we have called upon industry for cooperation is in 
special assignments. For example, we have worked with both the furniture and 
textile industries on marketing surveys. Questionnaires were developed by the 
students, applicable to manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, to evaluate 
the basic problems in those specific industries. 


We, of course, also use lecturers from industry in our classroom work-- 
although I must state frankly we are very particular whom we choose. As an 
example, in my course in production, when we are on the subject of quality con- 
trol, I invite a well known authority on the subject to lecture during one 1 1/2 
hour period and to comment the next day after discussion of a case on quality 
control on the manner in which the class handled the case. We also have in a 
limited number of cases been able to have someone attend a case discussion who 
was one of the principals concerned in the case under discussion. 


The sixth way in which we secure industry's cooperation is through our stu- 
dent organization, which invites outside speakers to talk to them during evening 
sessions. Members of the faculty are invited to attend. During the last two 
years, the students have had twelve speakers, many of whom have travelled hun- 
dreds and even thousands of miles to cooperate in this endeavor. 


Industry has improved in recent years the quality of its films--less pro- 
paganda and far better technique. We use visual aids of this type in acquain- 
ting the students with the country's basic industries. 


Finally, we make use of industry as an educational laboratory through case 
writing research on the part of the faculty. This is a part of each professor's 
assignment, and travelling expense funds are provided for the purpose. Several 
of us on the faculty are directors in corporations, probably as a result of 
industry's feeling that education and business have more and more in common. 
This plus other contacts in industry facilitate case writing by our staff and 
the opportunity to keep abreast of new industrial developments. 


"USE OF THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT AS A TEACHING AID" 


Postcript. 
By William H. Newman, 
Columbia University 


The reports presented by members of the panel gave us excellent sug- 
gestions for using actual business situations in our teaching of management. 
Also, these particular activities help us think of many additional varia- 
tions. This stimulation is important because management is a complex and 
elusive subject, and we need all the nap We can get to convey management 
concepts to our students. 


The primary benefit of bringing students into direct contact with live 
business situations is the fuller appreciation the students gain of the pheno- 
mena they are studying. The subject matter becomes more tangible; seeing adds 
dimensions inadequately portrayed by printed words; facts take on a new truth 
and vitality because of personal observation or experience; problems become 
real and can be "internalized". In this sense the student understands better 
what he is talking about. Such awareness of the facts of life is valuable 
either when the business situation observed represents good management prac- 
tice or when it represents a problem needing solution. 


Other benefits of direct contacts were mentioned in the Academy session. 
Stimulating student interest, for instance, and educating the professor, too. 
These additional advantages, however, are generally regarded as secondary to 
the first hand knowledge of the facts=——at least that is the impression I got 
from our discussion. 


How far should we go with this "laboratory" method of teaching manage- 
ment? It was suggested, for example, that every student must have direct, 
personal knowledge of business operations if he is to really appreciate the 
concepts developed in the classroom and in printed material. Should this 
exposure come early or late in the student's a How much direct 
contact is essential? 


In our discussions at the Annual Meeting, we devoted little time to 
these latter questions. The following points are pertinent in this respect; 


le Direct experience may be desirable, but it certainly is not neces- 
sary to grasp meny concepts. In many fields of knowledge students never 
"see" the concept they are studying; e.g., no one ever rubbed shoulders with 
a favorable balance of trade, square root, or the farm bloc. In the same 
Way, one would have to walk through a lot of plants before he saw a policy, 
budgetary control, or an executive develop. So there is much about manage- 
ment which cannot be seen in even as extensive an exposure to business as is 
provided by the Antioch plan. 


2. Most of the ways of providing contact with business reality, which 
are practical for college use, enable the student to see only the tangible, 
physical facts. The subtleties of competitive strategy, long range planning, 
psychological insecurity and union pressure simply cannot be observed in the 
kind of experiences we can provide for any sizable number of students. 
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3. Direct, first hand contact is expensive--for the student, the pro- 
fessor and the business. Since we have only a limited amount of time and 
energy to devote to the study of management, we must weigh the benefits of 
direct contacts against the results of other uses of time and energy. 


These considerations lead me to conclude that much thought should be given 
to just how we can use the business environment most effectively. Students 
who have observed and experienced even a limited number of situations have a 
great advantage in imagining realistically many other situations; discussions 
with only a few men on the firing line humanize an otherwise artificial prob- 
lem. This is indeed true, and with a bit of ingenuity we can improve manage- 
ment teaching by such means. Nevertheless, the distinctive features of col- 
legiate education in comparison with business experience is what happens on 
the campuse I think we can easily go overboard with direct contacts. The 
goal for each of us ishow we can combine direct business contacts with other 
training devices to achieve optimum results. 


New Business 


Agenda for Business Meeting 
Academy of Management 
December 28, 1957 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer Professor Towle 
Reports of Committee Chairmen; 


A. Membership Professor Hoagland 
Be. Program Professor Goetz 
Ce Research and Publications Professor Mandeville 
D. Finance Professor Isaack 
E. Election of Officers for 1958 Professor Mee 
Report of Representative to Council on 
Professional Education Professor Mee 
Report for Fellows Professor Davis 
Report of President; Mr. Brown 
A. On encouragement of 
West Coast Meeting 
Be On Federal Incorporation 
C. On Affiliation with Council for 
International Progress in Management 
D. On the Appropriation of the Academy's 
name by the American Management 
Association 
E. On the suggestion of Co-operation 
made by the American Management 
Association 
F. On providing for Public Relations 
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MINUTES 


Academy of Management, 1957 Business Meeting 


The 1957 business meeting of the Academy of Management was called to or- 
der at :30 peme, December 28, by President Alvin Brown, at the Penn Sherwood 
Hotel, in Philadelphia. The minutes of the 1956 meeting were approved and 
accepted as published in the annual Proceedings. 


Professor Towle presented the report of the secretary-treasurer, which 
is appended to these minutes in detail. The preference of the Academy mem- 
bers for a meeting during the Christmas holidays at the same time as the 
American Economic Association was reflected in a survey made during the year. 
The results of this survey are included in the formal report. The financial 
report for the Academy during 1957 was presented, and is also appended to 
these minutes. 


Professor John Hoagland, Chairman of the Membership Committee, gave his 
report. He submitted a list of the new members accepted into the Academy 
during 1957, and he reported that the Academy now has 247 members. Mr. Hoag- 
land pointed out that some details regarding membership procedure as outlined 
in the constitution are unworkable. He suggested that steps be taken to 
change the wording in the constitution and improve the procedures for admit- 
ting new members. 


Professor Mandeville gave the report for the Research and Publications 
Committee. A copy of this report is appended to these minutes. Professor 
Paul Dauten, who has been serving as Editor of the Journal for the Academy 
of Management, spoke on the subject of the Journal at the request of Mr. Mande- 
ville. He suggested that the Academy consider publishing three issues of the 
Journal in 1958, with the first edition being a repetition of the 1957 Journal. 


Mr. Tom Luck gave the report for the Finance Committee, in the absence 
of Professor Isaack. He reported that the books for the Academy had been audi- 
ted and were found to be in order. 


Professor Mee, as Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, reported that 
the following had been elected as officers of the Academy for the year 1958; 


President: Billy E. Goetz 
Vice President; Merten J. Mandeville 
Secretary-Treasurer; Joseph W. Towle 


Professor Mee, as the Academy Representative on the Council of Profes- 
sional Education for Business, reported on the activities of the Council. He 
indicated that the Council is working continuously to support the American 
Associatim of the Collegiate Schools of Business. During 1957 the Council 
has endeavored to attract able students into the teaching field in the area 
of business administration. A brochure is now being prepared which will be 
helpful in publicizing the need for teachers, and brochures will probably be 
available to Academy members. 


Professor Davis presented the annual report on the organization of Fellows. 
He reported the election of two Academy members as Fellows. They are Harold F. 
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Smiddy, of General Electric Company, and Harold Koontz, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


Mr. Alvin Brown presented the President's report to the Academy, which 
is appended to these minutes. In this report he discussed the subjects of a 
possible Academy meeting on the West Coast, the federal incorporation of the 
Academy, the membership of the Academy in the Council for International Pro- 
gress in Management, and the possibility of collaboration between the Academy 
and the American Management Association in the field of research. At the 
conclusion of his report, Mr. Brown asked Professor Newman to give a report 
on the results of a meeting held November 8, 1957, between representatives 
of the Academy and the American Management Association. Mr. Newman stated 
that the possibilities of research projects being conducted jointly by the 
Academy and AMA were investigated carefully. He pointed out the advantages 
and disadvantages of such collaboration, and suggested that the Academy con- 
tinue to discuss this matter with Mr. Lawrence Appley, President of AMA. 


Under the heading of new business, important activities of the Academy 
were vigorously discussed. The following motions were made and passed; 


1. Professor Davis moved that the President of the Academy be author- 
ized to establish a Committee on Public Relations. The need for representa- 
tion of the Academy in certain areas and before certain groups was discussed. 
The motion passed. 


2. Professor Mandeville moved that the Academy continue the publication 
of a Journal. The motion was discussed and passed. 

The title of the proposed Journal was discussed, and it was moved that 
the title of the publication be Journal of Management. This motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 21 to 16. It was moved that the title of the publication 
be Journal of the Academy of Management. This motion was passed unanimously. 

ofessor Mandeville then moved that the Research and Publications Com- 
mittee be authorized to publish not more than three issues of the Journal in 
1958, and the cost of all three issues be limited to not more than $1,500. 
This motion was carried. 

Professor Mandeville moved that subscriptions to the Journal of the Aca- 
som of Management be sold to libraries, institutions and others outside or 
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‘Academy. S motion was passed. 


3. It’ was moved that the actions of the Executive Committee regarding 
the appropriation of the Academy's name by other organizations be approved, 
and the President be authorized to appoint a committee to carry on these in- 
vestigations if necessary. The motion was passed. 


4. It was moved that the President of the Academy be empowered to ap- 
point a committee to study the possibility of collaborating in research pro- 
jects with the American Management Association. The responsibilities and 
problems which might be anticipated in this joint activity were discussed. 
The motion was passed. 


Se Professor Mee discussed the need for the Academy to change the con- 
stitution and establish a Board of Governors as a policy determining body. 


He moved that an amendment to the constitution be submitted to the membership. 


The motion was passed. 


6. Professor Dauten moved that the Academy establish a committee to 
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study the possibility of changing the dues to include $3.00 per member for 
costs of the Journal. The motion was defeated. 


The Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to thank Academy member, Tom 
Luck, for the excellent arrangements he provided for the annual meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 6 pom. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph W. Towle 
Secretary-Treasurer 


. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


On Encouragement of a West Coast Meeting 


A separate meeting of Pacific Coast members has several times been sug- 
gested, and I consulted the Executive Committee of 1956 as to what action, 
if any, I should take. The response was mixed; some felt that the initiative 
should come from the Coast members. It was suggested that I invite Dean El- 
more Peterson to inititate action, which I did, but he replied that his re- 
tirement did not permit him this activity. There the matter remains. 


On Federal Incorporation 


It having appeared that ineorporation of the Academy in a state would pro- 
tect the name only in that state, it was suggested at the last meeting that we 
try to get federal incorporation. I was able to find a member of the House of 
Representatives who would introduce a bill, but I was warned at the same time 
that passage of the bill would take some time and even then that the protection 
of our name would be doubtful, besides which there were some requirements to 
which we could not immediately conform, and might not want to conform, such as 
having a principal office and a resident agent, and having financial transac- 
tions audited by a certified public accountant. 


Thereupon, I consulted the Executive Committee, and found a majority 
either entirely opposed to proceeding, or in favor of referring the question 
back to this annual meeting. It is, therefore, now referred to you. 


I must add, as my further report will show, that members of the Academy 
were not unreasonably concerned about protecting the name, even though there 
seems to be no legal protection. 


On Affiliation with Council for International 
Progress in Management 


The Executive Committee was directed at the last meeting to decide whether 
the Academy should affiliate with the Council for International Progress in 
Management at a cost of $50.00 per year. A majority of the committee was op- 
posed to doing so. 


On the Appropriation of the Academy's Name by the 
American Management Association 


Back in May, Professor Mee called my attention to a published report that 
the American Management Association intended to apply our name to its new in- 
stitution at Saranac, New York. I wrote the president of A.M.A., Lawrence Ap- 
pley, and inquired the facts. He replied that the name adopted was "AMA Academy 
of Advanced Management", that it had been chosen in ignorance of our prior use, 
and that they had expended such a sum of money upon promotion and publicity 
that they could not well change it, at least for a year. 


I thereupon consulted the Executive Committee, and also a number of our 
past presidents, and, in accordance with their virtually unanimous advice, re- 
plied that the Academy could not but regard the use of its name with great con- 
cern, although there was a reasonable possibility that its concern might be 
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removed if, after a reasonable period--say, a year--the AMA would cease to 
use our name. 


To this Mr. Appley replied that they would "reconsider at the conclu- 
sion of a year from September". This seemed so indefinite an assurance that 
I inquired of the Executive Committee and my other advisors whether I should 
send a letter of remonstrance to each of the members of the AMA board of di- 
rectors. Upon receiving an affirmative response, I did so. My only reply 
was from the chairman of the board, who said that the matter was strictly an 
administrative matter (whatever that meant) within the jurisdiction of the AMA 
president and that the Board has expressed full confidence in the way he han- 
dled and would handle the matter. I made what I considered an appropriate re- 
joinder. 


I have these letters here, and will deliver them to my successor or such 
other person or committee as the Academy may direct. I have not thought it 
worth the time of the Academy to read them at length. 


Subsequently, I learned from Professor Moore, as well as from Professor 
Summer of Columbia, that there was some reason to believe that the name would 
be confined to "AMA Academy". As you will presently learn from Professor 
Newman's report, we received some assurance in November when we met with Mr. 
Appley that this would be so. I find confirming evidence in a recently is- 
sued description of courses in finances, some of which are to be given at 
Saranac. In two cases the reference is to AMA Academy; in four cases, merely 
to Saranac Lake. 


In my opinion, we have very little basis for complaint about the use of 
the word "academy" without its connection to "management", the word being, 
as it were, more or less in the public domain. That is, however, and of 
course, a matter for the Academy to decide when we come to new business. 


On the Appropriation of the Academy's Name 
by the U. Se Chamber of Commerce 


Perhaps we should feel complimented that our name is in such demand, but 
my feelings were quite otherwise when I learmed from Professor McFarland last 
month that it had also been appropriated by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. My 
inquiry was answered by Charles M. Mortenson, Manager of the Trade and Profes- 
sional Association Department, who said that the Chamber sponsors a training 
course at six universities (Michigan State, Yale, Stanford, North Carolina, 
Colorado, Houston) called "The Program for Institutes for Organization Manage- 
ment" comprising two stages, a "basic course" and a "seminar", and that now 
they intend to add in 1958 a third stage at two of the universities (Michigan 
State, North Carolina) called "Academy of Management Study". He seemed to 
think that use of the embracing term "Institute" relieved them of any guilt 
in appropriating our name, but he said, in effect, that if I continued to feel 
abused, I might write to Spencer Shaw, Manager of the Department of Institutes. 


This I did, and Spencer Shaw displayed the same artless lack of conscious 
fault in using our name, although he did say the name would be "Academy of Or- 
ganization Management Study"--whatever that means. He said that, as there are 
lots of institutes, there might as readily be lots of academies. I replied 
that we made no objection to the use of either "academy" or "management", but 
that it was the conjunction of the two to which we had a prior claim that 
should be recognized. 


There the matter rests, and I can do nothing but refer it to the 
Academy. 


On the Appropriation of the soetenr¢ Name by 
J. Owen Stalson 


As if this were not enough, I learned from Professor Hoagland that ano- 
ther "Academy of Advanced Management" is listed in the New York telephone book, 
though with a Connecticut address. I learned that this "academy" is one man, 
who used to be in the life insurance business and who gives (or has given) 
seminars in life insurance at Lake Placid. He is said to wear various hats, 
besides that of the Academy; and he has incorporated the latter in the State 
of Connecticut. 


This man also cosiders himself free to use our name, and I can only re- 
port the matter to you. 


On the Suggestion of Cooperation Made by A.M.A. 


In the course of our exchange of letters regarding the appropriation of 
our name, Mr. Appley suggested that there might be some basis for cooperation 
between the Academy and the AMA in the field of management research. I shall 
not speculate about his reason for making this suggestion, but, with the ad- 
vice of the Executive Committee and other advisors, I agreed to discuss the 
subject. However, feeling I could not properly represent the viewpoint of 
most of the members, I persuaded Professor Newman to accompany me, and he has 
made a report of our discussion, which I would be grateful if he would read. 


On Providing for Public Relations 


I asked the opinion of the committee whether the Academy should seek to 
increase its prominence in the public (or academic) eye, and whether, to this 
end, it should create an additional office to perform this responsibility. A 
majority of the committee was in favor both of the action and the office, and 
this, therefore, I recommend to the meeting on behalf of the committee. 
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REPORT OF THE RESFARCH AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the motion passed at the annual meeting, December 28, 
1956, the Journal of the Academy of Management was started, and the first issue 
published along with the Proceedings of the 1956 meeting. The issue appeared 
in September, 1957. 


The University of Illinois agreed to relieve Professor Paul Dauten of 
part of his teaching assignment to take over the editorship of the Journal. 
The University also assumed the stenographic salaries and stenographic expen- 
sese It was, therefore, possible to bring out the first edition of the Journal 
with only printing and mailing costs borne by the Academy. These amounted to 
something in the neighborhood of $285.00 for the first issue. 


The first issue of the Journal developed quite an interest among the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Management. While the request for contributions was 
not sent out until the Spring of 1957, about 30 articles were received. These 
were circulated among the members of the Research and Publications Committee 
for their appraisal. After review and editing, seven articles were printed 
in the Journal along with news items and notes of interest to members of the 
Academy. 


Several problems have been raised in connection with the continuance of 
the Journal, and it is believed these should be brought before the entire Aca- 
demy since they are matters of policy. Questions concerning the title, the 
format and number of issues per year should be brought up for discussion, since 
there appears to be some difference of opinion. While the University of Illi- 
nois is willing to continue paying editorial and office costs during 1958, it 
is doubtful if this can be continued indefinitely, and consequently some de- 
cision should be made for a more permanent arrangement. 


Submitted at the annual meeting of the Academy of Management on December 


28, 1957. ‘ 


Robert P. Brecht 
Dalton E. McFarland 
M. J. Mandeville, Chrmn. 
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The records of the office, Secretary-Treasurer, were transferred from 
Professor Billy E. Goetz, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at the 
close of the annual meeting on December 29, 1956. During the year corres- 
pondence in connection with the affairs of the Academy were handled from 
my office at Washington University, St. Louis. 


In accordance with instructions from members of the Academy at the 
1956 meeting, a survey was made regarding attitudes toward the time and 
place for the annual meeting. A Questionnaire was circulated to the members 
asking for their preferences regarding the date of the annual meeting, the 
length of the meeting, and the location in which the meeting is to be held. 
The results of this survey were tabulated by the middle of the year, and 
were as follows: 


le Meeting Date-- In favor of December meeting 76 
In favor of September meeting 55 
No preference 14 


2. Length of Meeting-- a) if meeting is in December; 
In favor of one day meeting 62 
In favor of two day meeting 51 


b) if meeting is in September; 
In favor of one day meeting 3 
In favor of two day meeting 66 


3. Location of Meeting-- In favor of hotel near other 
association meetings 79 


In favor of university campus 
away from other meetings 53 


During the spring and summer, the materials for the publication of the 
Journal of the Academy of Management were assembled. The proceedings of the 
1956 annual meeting, the constitution and miscellaneous materials for the 
publication were assembled by the secretary-treasurer. Journal articles and 
notes were edited and assembled by Professors Mandeville and Dauten of the 
University of Illinois. The Journal was published and mailed from the 
secretary-treasurer's office in August. 


On November 6, announcements and programs for the 1957 annual meeting 
were mailed to Academy members, and subsequently registrations for the 
meeting were received. A later mailing to members was necessary for the 
election of officers for 1958 in accordance with Article VI of the constitu- 
tion. Consequently, there were a total of four mailings during the year to 
approximately 220 members. 


At the beginning of the year, the clerical and secretarial services for 
the Academy were provided by the office of the Business School at Washington 
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University. At certain times this became a burden, and a part time assistant 
was employed for typing stencils in connection with the publication of the 
Journal, and for handling correspondence and mailings. The financial state- 
ment submitted by the secretary-treasurer's office indicates the extent of 
these expenditures. 


During the year, the secretary-treasurer received wotiees of the deaths 
of the following members; 


Professor George F. Davis of Ohio University, Athens 
Mr. C. A- Slocum, Executive Director of the Society for 
Advancement of Management, New York 


Mail has been returned for several members, and our mailing addresses 
are incomplete. If anyone present can provide the correct addresses for the 
following, please see me after the meeting: 


Professor John Walker Darr (formerly with College of Business 
Administration, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green) 

Professor William T. Greenwood (formerly with University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, California) 

Professor C. W. Lytle (formerly with Department of Industrial 
Management, College of Engineering, New York University) 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph W. Towle 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Year Ending November 30, 1957 —- 


Receipts 
Balance December 30, 1956 $ 1,943.93 
Dues collected in 1956 $ 60.00 r 
1955 dues paid in 1957 15.00 
1956 dues paid in 1957 95.00 ; 
1957 dues paid in 1957 700.00 
1958 dues paid in 1957 20.00 Ed 
Interest 49.56 
939.56 
$ 2,883.49 
Disbursements q 
Expenses at Cleveland 67.20 
Printing (letterheads, ap- 
plication blanks, etc.) 50.89 ‘ 
Secretarial Expenses 78.00 
Journal (editing, printing I 
and mailing) 583.11 
Stamps purchased 50.24 
829 j 
Balance November 30, 1957 $ 2,054.05 
BALANCE SHEET 
Cash - Checking account $1, 004.49 } 
Savings account 1,049.56 
2,054.05 
1955 dues receivable (1 member) 5.00 F 
1956 dues receivable (1 members) 70.00 
1957 dues receivable (65 members) 325.00 
4.00.00 
$ 2,454.05 
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